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the Negro. We meet this pattern, dressed up in spats, in The Saturday
Evening Post stories of Octavius Roy Cohen. We are tortured by
this conception in the movies and in the radio skit of Amos and
Andy. And we find that in Stark Young's So Red the Rose the slaves
are treated in terms of this pattern or else they are considered as
"bad niggers."
While it is easy for us to dismiss writing of this type from a
strictly literary point of view, we are inept if we do likewise from a
sociological viewpoint. For it quite clearly reflects a class attitude.
The Uncle Remus pattern is a combination of the conventions forced
upon the Negro to permit, on the one hand, some harmonious inter-
action between the Negro and the privileged class of whites living
on his back, and, on the other, a wish-fulfilment of what that privi-
leged class desires the Negro to be. In the relationships between a
privileged class and an oppressed class a set of conventions always
develops and guides the relationships between the two classes. In
time, members of the privileged class will tend to identify these
conventions, and the necessary habits they create, with the supposed
essential nature of the oppressed class. They will then view the
conduct that is canalized by these conventions as stemming not from
objective social relationships but from a myth called the basic human
nature of the oppressed. This is what has been done in the writing
that treats the Negro in terms of the Uncle Remus pattern. We can
note that this pattern contains similarities with other writing where
there is a condition of master and slave, oppressor and oppressed.
Thus there is a similarity between the Uncle Remus stories of the
Negro and the stage Irishmen in such nineteenth-century Irish
novels as those by Charles Lever and by Samuel Lover. Similarities
even extend farther. Thus, the writing about children by adults is
also of the same nature. Booth Tarkington'sP^wrorf, for instance, is
put into the same kind of mould, and it is a combination of certain
conventions necessary for the intercourse between children and
certain types of parents, on the one hand, and, on the other hand,
of a wish-fulfilment or an adult fantasy about childhood.
To continue, another pattern of the Negro in American writing
might be termed that of the American primitive, presented in such
characterizations as those found in the writings of Julia Peterkin
and DuBose Heyward, and in Marc Connelly's play, Green Pastures.
A third pattern is the Harlem Negro, found in novels like Carl Van
Vechten's Nigger Heaven; in Rudolph Fisher's rather inept treatment
of Harlem's .middle class and its intellectuals, The Watts of Jericho;
and in Claude McKay's story of a Pullman porter, Home to Harlem.
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